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THE ECONOMISTS AND THE OWEN-GLASS BILL' 

EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 
McVickar Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia University 

I NEED not emphasize the fact that this meeting is one of 
uncommon significance, inasmuch as it brings to the front 
the fact of the fruitful union of practise and theory. 
We have before us in the audience to-day not only represen- 
tatives of those specially interested, — the bankers themselves 
— but also, in addition to the general public, the thinkers or 
the theorists who have made a specialty of this topic. If we 
look at the situation as it existed in similar critical times 
abroad, we shall find that the best legislation on this question, 
as well as on many others, has been achieved by this combin- 
ation of the practical man and the theorist. When the cele- 
brated Peel's Bank Act was passed in England, it was pri- 
marily the thinkers of the day who, in combination with the 
great bankers, succeeded in persuading the government that 
the welfare of the public would be best served by the adoption 
of their theory. When, after the Franco- Prussian War the 
German system was reorganized, and the Reichsbank was 
initiated, it was again the thinkers, the professors, the public- 
ists, who outlined the scheme in conjunction with the great 
business interests of Germany, and it was their recommenda- 
tion which prevailed in the formulation of the new law. So 
again in France, when, as you remember, there had been for 
years a heated discussion on the very points about which we 
are talking to-day, — it was there again the university pro- 
fessors who acted in unison with the great bankers and in- 
fluenced the government to wise action. In every one of these 
cases what was done has been permanent. It came to stay. 
Why? Because there was no mistake in principle; because 

1 Introductory address as presiding officer at the meeting of the Academy of Politi- 
cal Science, October 15, 1913. 
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the theory as it was elaborated by the thinkers and tested by 
the practical men proved to be a sound theory. That is why 
Germany, France and England have been a generation ahead 
of us, and why they are to-day far in advance of us. There- 
fore we welcome this meeting to-day because it brings — 
perhaps I would not say for the first time — but, at all events, 
in a significant way to the front, this combination of sound 
theory and of practise which must unite in order to achieve 
anything permanent. 

I am sure that we all recognize the skill, the assiduity and 
the patriotism with which the framers of this bill have been 
working in Congress and doing their utmost to bring about 
a bill which should meet these two requirements — which 
should be in harmony with sound theory, and should at the 
same time recognize the well-considered interests — not the 
private, but the public interests of the bankers. At the same 
time we cannot refrain from expressing a word of regret that 
in this country alone among all the great countries of the world 
which have attempted to solve this problem, the question 
should be approached not from the point of view of the inter- 
ests of the whole country, but rather from that of the inter- 
ests of a political party. It makes no difference whether we 
have the one party or the other party, but what we have not 
been able to accomplish has been to rise above party, as Eng- 
land did, as Germany did, as France did, and to come together 
on a theory which would appeal to everyone in the interests of 
the whole country. 

That leads me to call attention to a remark in one of the 
papers or addresses that you heard yesterday, which I am 
bound to say was, I think, unfortunate. It was there stated 
by one of the distinguished leaders in our legislative halls 
that the real opposition to this bill came from the bankers be- 
cause their profits were threatened. That seems to me to be 
both an ungenerous and an inaccurate statement. I for one 
do not believe it is true. I believe that the heads of our 
banks, large as well as small, are not actuated simply by their 
own self-interest and the thought of profit. More and more 
the big men of this country are realizing that they occupy 
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positions of trusteeship, and I should be very sorry to believe 
that the gentlemen among whom I number acquaintances and 
friends should be so lacking in patriotism and in public spirit 
as to base their criticisms upon the narrow ground of their 
own immediate interests. 

This brings me to the last thought which I venture to ex- 
press to-day. Ably as the preparation has been made, admir- 
able as are many of the provisions of this bill, excellent as has 
been the cooperation of the various committees with the men 
best competent to judge, and welcome as is the acceptance of 
some of the teachings of science on this subject — granting all 
that, I still must voice in the name of the Academy of Political 
Science and in the name of the guild of scientists and econom- 
ists, whom, I think, in this respect I have the right to rep- 
resent — I must voice my very pronounced disappointment that 
in some of the fundamental features of this bill there has been 
no attempt made to follow the teachings of sound theory. In 
England, Germany and France there was not a single depar- 
ture in any fundamental point from the teachings of sound 
theory ; but in this bill what do we find ? Passing over a num- 
ber of minor points which this would not be the place to dis- 
cuss, because of lack of time, I shall simply call attention to 
the fundamental fact that the proposition of twelve regional 
reserve banks flies in the face of all sound theory. I venture to 
assert without fear of contradiction that if the economists and 
the thinkers of this country were called together in conclave 
to-day, there would scarcely be a dissenting voice on this 
point, and there would certainly be an overwhelming majority 
to the effect that this proposition — the fundamental proposi- 
tion, in most respects, of the bill — is incorrect, and if persisted 
in will make the whole measure either a failure, or, at all 
events, very largely impotent to bring about the results 
which we all desire. To go into the details is not my function 
to-day. But it is proper to voice this sentiment, that the 
sound opinion of the expert theorist in this country is in this 
respect in harmony with the expressed opinion of the bankers, 
and that if you accuse the bankers of opposition because of 
a threatened loss of profits, you cannot accuse the professors 
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or the theorists of any such shortcoming. It is indeed true 
that we heard only the other day that the professors or think- 
ers are the minions of capital and represent the capitalists. 
That is an old tale, an accusation to which we have been ac- 
customed for many a year from the socialists. But, on the 
other hand, we are in the fortunate position of being attacked 
equally from the other side, and of being declared by many a 
narrow-minded practical man to be socialists and to represent 
only the one side, that of labor. I think, therefore, that we 
have nothing to fear in this respect of partisanship and when 
we say, as we do, that this bill sins in a glaring way against 
some of the fundamental tenets of economic science and of 
experience, we have a right to hope that in this country also, 
as in England, in Germany, and in France, the warning will 
not go unheeded. 
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